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SOME PARTICULARS OF THE LATE 
JAMES OTIS, ESQ. 





Blest with a native strength and fire of thought, 
With Greek and Roman learning richly fraught, 
Up to the fountain head he push’d his view, 
And from first principles his maxims drew. 
Spite of the times, this truth he blaz’d abroad, 
The people's safety is the law of God. ANON. 


Tue celebrated James Otis, of Boston, was 
the son of the Hon. James Otis of Barnstable, in 
the state of Massachusetts ; the father was pos- 
sessed of a vigour of intellect, and an avidity for 
study, which, without publick education, quali- 
tied him for professional pursuit and publick em- 
ployment, in both of which he was eminent and 
respectable. The son passed through all the 
grades of private and academick education, 
vyhich the.country could offer. The generosity 
ot his soul, the frankness of his mind, and the 
vivacity of his genius led him to be courted in 
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the early stages of his collegiate education, by 
the gay, dissipated, and expensive scholars of 
riper years. But he soon found, that this was 
not the road to happiness, fame, or honour ; he 
broke from the entanglement of youthful levity 
and dissipation, shut himself up in his study, and 
with indefatigable industry, explored the laby- 
rinths of science, received academick honours, 
and then retired to the parental roof, where he 
devoted one year to further pursuits in general 
information. He then entered himself a student 
at law with the famous Mr. Gridley, the first 
lawyer and civilian of his time, and at twenty-one 
years of age began the practice of that learned 
profession at Piymouth. He there remained 
two years, study stul his principal pursuit, when 
he removed to Boston. ‘There his reputation 
soon became so extensive, that he was constantly 
employed, and practised with that integrity, 
openness, and honour, that allured judges, ju- 
ries, and parties, to acknowledge, that the side 
he espoused must be successiul. In conse- 
quence of this celebrity, application was made 
for his assistance in the most Important causes 
in the neighbouring colonies, and gyen in Nova 

Scotia, where he conducted successfully some 
law cases of magnitude and importance, and his 
reputation at the bar expanded his vast talents. 
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The important events, preceding, and leading 
to, and connected with the American revolution, 
soon drew him into publick view. Such talents, 
in the drama of that important scene, must ne- 
cessarily be drawn into action : and possessing 
the ardent love of liberty, the principles of gene- 
ral happiness, the ideas of independence result- 
ing to every people capable of attending to their 
own institutions of civil government, Mr. Otis, 
entered warmly by his writings and conversa- 
tion into the defence of the colonies against the 
arbitrary and oppressive measures of the parent 
state. 

He was early introduced into the Legislature, 
where he had a most commanding influence by 
the powers of his eloquence, the keenness of his 
wit, the force of his arguments, and the resourc- 
es of his intelligence, which spread light and in- 
lormatjon on the most intricate subjects. in the 
various situations, in which he was placed, he so 
counteracted the agents of ministerial power, 
and so ably supported the rights of mankind, 
that it became necessary to the purposes of vin- 
dictive oppression to reb the country of this its 
ablest defender ; and such was the degradation 
of principle, that it was thought expedient to re- 
sort to tue base measure of assassination, to de- 
prive America of the abilities of this valuable 
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man. A band of desperadoes attacked him in a 
publick room, put out the lights, and with clubs 
and sabres extingished an intellectual light, nev- 
er perfectly relumined, and instantly fled, under 
cover of night, to the only place of safety, which 
could shield them from the vengeance of an in- 
dignant people. A particular and correct detail 
of this transaction may be seen in the first vol- 
ume of Mrs. Warren’s History of the American 
Revolution. 


He was subject to fits of insanity after this, and 
found it necessary to retire from publick busi- 
ness. Atthe election of representatives the en- 


suing season the town of Boston sent him a let- 
ter of thanks for his publick services. They la- 
mented his ill state of health, and earnestly pray- 
ed for his recovery. The next year Mr. Otis 
recovered his health, and was again chosen rep- 
resentative. Whenever he engaged iff busi- 
ness, he was one of those, who gave his soul to 
the object, and, like other great mep, lost his 
health by “ being overplied with publick ener- 
gies.’ He lived a number of years, and fres 
quently rendered himself useful to the commu- 
nity. When his health would not permit him to 
engage in publick concerns, he retired into the 
country. In one of these seasons of retirment, 


ul May 29, 1783, as he was standing at the door of 
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Mr. Osgood’s house, in Andover, he was instan- 
taneously deprived of life by lightning. 

After this general outline of Mr. Otis’s life 
and character, it may be well to notice some of 
his publications, which, though not voluminous, 
were appropriate, pointed, pure, classical, and 
elegant. His Latin prosody, though it may be 
considered in some views, as a minor perform- 
ance, yet was novel in its kind, and may exhibit 
such improyements in language and writings, as 
would tend to benefit general science. He had 
nearly completed, if not wholly, a similar work 
on the Greek language ; and it is to be !ament- 
ed, that this, with many of his manuscripts, which 
would have been an invaluable legacy to poster- 
ity, were destroyed by his own hands in some 
moments of beclouded reason. 

Every thing he wrote on the science of gov- 
ernment displayed the vast ideas of his capacious 
mind; he was not in the habit of dilatation ; he 
wrote, not as an author, but as a man, a states- 
man, a politician, a civilian. His fugitive piec- 
es, published in the Gazettes, of the day, evinc- 
ed his industry and attention to publick pursuits. 

The Stamp Act originated in 1764, which elec- 
trified all the colonial governments, produced his 
“ Rights of the Colonies stated ard vindicated.” 
This was considered as a masterpiece of compe- 
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sition and argument, which had all the weight 
and effect that it deserved, and drew upon its au- 
thor, all the obloquy and malice, resulting from 
strong prejudice, and conscious defect of senti- 
ment. Many of his opponents afterwards ac- 
knowledged this publication a just criterion of 
political truth. 

To take a general survey of Mr. Otis’s char- 
acter is easy: it might be summed up in a few 
sentences. It was the consummation of integri- 
ty and honour, of delicate sentiment, with noble- 
ness of heart, of correct principles, of philosoph- 
ick taste, and perfect urbanity of manners, of 
refined feelings, with an independence of mind, 
that shrunk net from duty, and on ¢haz altar 
would sacrifice every thing. 


But few of his co-patriots are now living, those 
few love, and admire, and reverence his charac- 
ter. The celebrated author of the Farmer’s 
Letters, the late Mr. Dickenson, a man admira- 
ble fur the purity of his morals, the simplicity of 
his manners, the consistency of his conduct, the 
intelligence of his mind, the rectitude of his prin- 
ciples, and the virtues of his heart, has lately 
borne testimony to the active virtues of Mr. 
Otis, in a letter to his sister, Mrs. Warren, 
wherein he says, 
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“ My Esteemed Friend, 
Thy letter, with its enclosures, came to my 
hands yesterday, for which I return many thanks. 

“ ‘Thy approbation I censider as a real hon- 
our, and is greatly endeared to me by coming 
from my very deserving and highly valued 
friend, James Otis. 7 

“ Qur acquaintance with one another was 
formed at the first Congress, held at New-York 
in the year 1765 ; and it soon grew into friend- 
ship. 

“ At this distant period, I have a pleasing re- 
collection of his candour, spirit, patriotism, and 
philanthropy. 

“In a ionger continued existence on this earth, 
than was allotted to him, I have endeavoured, as 
well as I could, to aid the cause, in which his 
heart was engaged, by asserting and maintaining 
the liberties, for which he would have been will- 
ing to share in all the distresses of our revolu- 
tion, and, if necessary, to lay down his life. 

“ It soothes my mind, to bear this pure testi- 
mony to departed worth. 

“ May divine goodness graciously bestow on 
his relations a plentiful portion of consolations. 

“ Thy generous excrtions to inform thy fel- 
iow citizens, and to present thy country before 
the world in a justly favourable light, will be, I 
irmly believe, attended with the desired success. 
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“ With every respectful consideration, I am 
thy sincere friend, 


“JOHN DICKENSON. 
“ Wilmington, the 25 of the Ist month, 1805.” 


[ Anthology. Lliot’s Biographical Dictionary. | 





ay 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS GF 
DON FRANCISCO DE QUEVEDO. 


[ Prefixed to the Edinburgh edition of his works, 
in 1798. ] 


FrRaANcIsco DE QuEVEDO VILLEGAS, one oi 
the most distinguished names in Spanish litera- 
ture, descended from an ancient and illustri- 
ous family, hereditary Lords of the Seignory of 
de la Torre de Juan-Abed, was born at Madrid, 
inthe year 1570. He flourished during the de- 
cline of the Golden Age of poetry in Spain, which 
followed the re-establishment of letters in that 
kingdom in the sixteenth century, and closed 
with the great Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
author of the incomparable romance of Don 
Quixotte, and the renowned Lope de Vega, 
prince of the Spanish theatre, the contemporary 
and rival of our immortal Shakespeare, in the 
seventeenth century. He is classed among the 
nine Castilian Muses, in conjunction with Garcl- 
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jaso de la Vega, Don Esteban de Villegas, the 
Conde Don Bernardino de Rebolledo, the broth- 
ers Lupercio and Bartoleme Leonardo de Ar- 
gensola, Father Luis de Leon, Lope de Vega, 
and Don Francisco de Borja y Aragon, prince of 
Esquilache. 

Besides the distinguished rank he held among 
the poets of Spain, he was one of the greatest 
scholars and most accompiished statesmen of his 
age and country, Knight of the military Order 
of St. Jago, which is next in rank to that of the 
Golden Fleece, and Secretary of State to Philip 
IV. as appears from the royal afprobacion, or 
license to print the Rimas of Lope de Vega, 
dated Madrid, August 23, 1634. 


But the life of Quevedo, notwithstanding the 
advantages he enjoyed of noble birth, and court- 
favour, was less prosperous and happy than might 
be expected from the eminent dignities with 
which he was honoured, and the splendour of his 
reputation as a writer both in verse and prose. 

Like his illustrious, but unfortunate contem- 
porary, Cervantes, he was at once the ornament 
and the reproach of Spain ; for, if the shining 
proofs he displayed of refined wit and profound 
erudition conduced to the honour of his country, 
his imprisonment and poverty as effectually re- 
dound to iis disgrace. 
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It was the misfortune of Quevedo to enter inte 
the service of his country when the sceptre of 
Spain and the Indies was swayed by the fecbie 
successor of the detestable Philip LL. who, altcra 
long reign, distinguished by spicndid moliltary 
expeditions that desolated iis country, aud pol- 
luted by crimes that merit the execration of man- 
kind, expired in the Escurial, leaving his cne- 
mies victorious, and his peopie impoverished. 

A mighty empire by his crimes undone, 
A people massacred, a murder’d son. 

The literature of Spain, then arrived at its ul- 
timate period of improvement, gradually declin- 
ed with the progeny of that sullen and unnatural 
prince, and the decline of the country. The 
manly spirit of expiring chivalry, which diffused 
a general inclination for action, and lent a ro- 
mantick grace to the prevailing taste, sunk un- 
der the corruption and oppression of the govern- 
ment, and ceased to invigorate the attempts of 
individuals, whether literary, political, or milita- 
ry. The name of Spanish glory survived ; but 


the spirit of enterprise which supported the 


Spanish character, and elevated it so high in the 
two preceding reigns, languished under the 
gloom of Austrian despotism, and expired with 
the feeble progeny of Charles V. the dismember- 
ment of his vast dominions, and the accession of 
a race of French princes. 
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At a period so inauspicious to the cultivation 
of poetry, and the pursuits of honourable ambi- 
tion, the virtuous efforts of Quevedo, in opposing 
the progress of national degeneracy and corrup- 
ion of manners, were truitless, as well as his 
laudable endeavours to support the spirit of the 
Golden Age of Spanish poctry, in conjunction 
with Vicente Espinel, Don Luis de Ulloa, Pedro, 
de Espinosa, Don Juan de Jauregui, Antonic 
de Solis, and others, who, like falling leaves, an- 
nounced the long winter that was to follow. 

He spent his youth in the service of his coun- 
try in Italy, where he conducted himself, amidst 
the political dissensions which then agitated that 
country, with the utmost sagacity and prudence. 

By his residence in Italy, at a time when the 
Tuscan Muse had recovered from the drooping 
state into which she had fallen at the death of 
Petrarch, and a true taste was reviving under 
the influence of Sannazaro, Bembo, Ariosto, and 
Tasso, he reaped the advantages of frequent 
communication with the most celebrated Italian 
poets, and of directing his attention to their most 


popular productions; which, while they amused 
his fancy, and enlarged his ideas, taught him to 
regulate the wildness of his imagination by the 
precepts of Aristotle and Horace, and to im- 
prove the metre of his native language by the 
modulations of the {talian rhyme. 
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It is remarkable, that the most celebrated of 
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his poetical predecessors and contemporaries . 

t owed, in like manner, their improvement to the a 

h Italian school. It was there that Boscan the i 

ty Petrarch of Spain, Mendoza, Garcilaso, Ercilla, Th 
i Cervantes, and many others formed their taste, his 

and the loss of their dominions in Italy, at the ¥ 

i death of Charles II. seems to have been one of * 
the principal causes of the decline of literature ait 

; among the Spaniards. fis 


But the faise taste which infected Europe in trig 
» the seventeenth century had already crept in affii 
among the Italians under the influence of Ma- 
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tious and intriguing nobleman, in several com- 
missions of consequence among the Italian 
States. On a particular occasion he had the ad- 
dress to goto Venice, disguised as a mendicant. 
The viceroy sent him to court, acknowledging 
his great services, for which he was decorated 
with the cross of the Military order of St. Jago. 

When the Duke’s interest and favour declin- 
ed, he had the misfortune to participate in his 
disgrace, without sharing ia his criminal in- 
trigues, and was three years in confinement, 
afflicted with illness; but nothing appearing 
against him, he was set at liberty. Disgusted 
with the fickleness of court favour, and attend- 
ance on the great, he refused several employ- 
ments that were offered to him, as well in the 
ministry, as the embassy to Genoa, and retired 
to his country seat, where he gave up himseif 
entirely to his literary pursuits. 

From the solitude of his retirement, he gave 
to the world his Visions, and other works of wit, 
humour, and morality, the result of his knowl- 
edge and experience of the depravity and base 
ingratitude of his contemprarics ; but abounding 
with moral and satirical reilections, and lively 
descriptions of humourous and vicious charac- 
ters, admirably adapted to ridicule knavery and 
folly, and to correct the enormitics of vice and 
immorality in every age. 
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The fate of every moral satirist- who exerts 


7 

his endeavours, with a manly and virtuous free- into 

' dom, to correct the foolish, and reform the pro- per 
ie fligate, happened to the unfortunate Quevedo ; _ 
' the censure of vice and folly in his writings, tole 
ts though conveyed in the language of pleasantry, dee 


. enlivened by the rich colours of imagination, ot 
+ j j 
jh and recommended by the amiable emanations of shid 
’ a good heart, made every private hypocrite, ig- 











) norant pedant, lazy ecclesiastick, selfish volup- ca 

\ tuary, fawning courtier, and indolent man of hows 
quality in the nation, his enemy, and brought mi? 
i him into great troubles. nti 
4 The courtiers and ecclesiasticks, as they were poet 

j the most powerful and incorrigible, were, of ail sited 
others, the bitterest and most implacable of his tion 

/ | enemies: but neither the persecutions he suffer- the ; 
ia i ed from the one set of men, nor the mortifica- arre: 
'} tions he endured from the other, could damp his and 
| bold masculine spirit, or soften the keenness of En 

| his satire. dise: 
In 1634, he. appeared again at court, at the his 7 
solicitation of the prime minister, the Conde char 
d’Olivarez, and was appointed Secretary of State U 

to Philip IV. ; an employment which he filled, eleg: 
though but for a short time, with honour and ter, 1 
ability, worthy of his high reputation for talents case 


and integrity. 
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The same year, at the age of 54, he entered 
into the state of matrimony, with Donna Es- 
peranza ce Aragon, an accomplished lady of a 
noble family, whom he soon had the misfortune 
to lose, finding no other alleviation of a loss which 
deeply wounded his affectionate mind, than such 
as arose from his philosophical disposition, and 
the consoiations of religion. 

Convinced, by the experience of this unex- 
pected domestick calamity, of the vanity of his 
hopes, he again quitted the theatre of ambition, 
luxury, and intrigue, for the quiet of rural soli- 
tude, and the tranquil pursuits of literature and 
poetry. But the envenomed shafts of envy sull 
reached him in his solitude. Ona false accusa- 
tion of being the author of a virulent libel on 
the administration of the prime minister, he was 
arrested in the night, put in close confinement, 
and his estate sequestered. 

In this situation, he laboured under various 
diseases, with acute pain of body and mind ; 
his patrimony seized, and himself supported by 
charity ! 

Under this accumulated distress, he wrote an 
elegant and pathetick letter to the prime minis- 
ter, which procured him his enlargement: the 
case was inquired into, and the calumny, as well 
as its author, discovered. 
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He once more returned to court with honour 
and triumph to recover his estate, which had 
suffered various depredations ; but this ungrate- 
ful theatre he soon abandoned, and retired to 
his country seat, overwhelmed with illness, the 
consequence of his cruel imprisonment, which 
he bore with manly fortitude, and finished his 
days with exemplary piety and Christian resig- 
nation, in 1645, in the 65th year of his age ; 
honoured by the great, celebrated by the learn- 
ed, and regretted by the whole nation. 

His person was manly and enyaging, his 
complexion fair, and his countenance tull of 
expression ; but from continual study, his eyes 
were so weakened, that he constantly wore 
spectacles. 


Such was Quevedo, the pride and shame of 
the Spanish nation, a scholar and a poet worthy 
of universal approbation and esteem, a man of 
exemplary probity and fortitude, who suffered 
unmerited mortification and distress from the 
malevolence of his countrymen, and languished 
in the shade of adversity and the gloom of a 
prison, while his writings afforded delight and 
entertainment to whole nations. 

The character of Quevedo, whether consider- 
ed as a writer or a man, cannot fail to secure 
him the esteem and admiration of each succeed- 
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ing generation as it rises. We cannot help ven- 
erating that incorruptible integrity which digni- 
fied the statesman, and that serene piety which 
adorned the private gentleman, while we applaud 
that fortitude and courage which neither the rage 
of malice could disturb, nor the most cruel per- 
secutionsubdue. Hisgreat talents and profound 
erudition were only exceeded by his innate mod- 
esty and simplicity of manners. To him we 
may justly apply the lines of Pope in favour of 
the of our own poets : 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 

And ev’ry author’s merit but his owa. 

Besides a natural fund of humour and inven- 
tion, Quevedo possessed an extensive stock of 
acquired knowledge. He understood the He- 
brew, Arabick, Greek, Latin, Italian, and French 
languages ; was intimately acquainted with the 
classical writers of antiquity ; well read in the 
history of nations ; versed in the philosaphy, 
rheterick, and divinity of the schools; skilled in 
mathematicks, astronomy, and geography ; tinc- 
tured with astrology and alchemy ; conversant 
with the best productions of French and Italian 
literature ; and perfectly master of his own 
Castilian tongue. His great knowledge of He- 
brew is apparent from the report of the historian 
Mariana to the king, requesting that Quevedo 
u 2 
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might revise the new edition of the Bible of Arias 
Montanus. His translations of Epictetus and 
Phocylides, with his imitations of Anacreon, and 
other Greek authors, show how well he was 
That he was a Latin 
scholar, his constant correspondence, from the 
age of twenty, with Lipsius, Chifflet, and. Sciop- 
pius, will amply illustrate. “The Spanish version 
of the Hneid, by Father Luis de Leon, was pub- 
lished by Quevedo, at Madrid, in 1631, and is 
considered as an excellent performance. His 
moral and religious discourses evince the strength 
and soundness of his judgement, and the sincer- 
ity and fervency of his piety, while his literary 
and historical pieces, display his profound learn- 
ing and classical taste. As a poet, he excelled 
both in the serious and burlesque style ; he com- 
bined the wild allegory of the Provencal school, 
with the licentious humour of Ariosto, and the 
extravagant fancy of Marino ; and was singular- 
ly happy in that peculiar combination of wit and 
learning we have since admired in Butler and 
Swift: But he has not attained to correctness, 
nor united judgement and imagination, because 
Spain had not attained to the era of taste ; and 
the licentious negligence, and puerile cxtrava- 
eance of the most popular autbors, the decline 
of the country, and the despotism of governm:nt; 
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were unfavourable to poetry. Labouring under 
such disadvantages, it is rather to be wondered 
at that he has done so much, than that he has not 
accomplished more. 

As a moral satirist he was eminently qualified 
by his natural powers and commerce with man- 
kind. The broadest features as well as the mi- 
nutest peculiarities of character were familiar to 
his judgement and understanding, and the force 
and fertility of his imagination enabled him to 
render the characteristick feature she exhibits 
of human life, diverting, by embellishing them 
with all the ornaments cf fiction. He has sur- 
passed all others in that species of writing which 
unites pleasantry and satire with the creative 
powers of imagination, except Lucian, Rabelais, 
Cervantes, and Swift, to whom he is in some re- 
spects superiour. His satire is, in general, more 
just than that of Cervantes and Swift, and his 
humour more iegitimate than that of Lucian and 
Rabelais ; who either defer nature altogether in 
their exhibitions, or present her in a state of 
distortion ; and in some of their writings. seem 
to have no moral purpose in view ; a circum- 
stance in which Quevedo pessesses a manifest 
superiority. 

His library, which consisted of about 5000 
volumes, was reduced, at his death, to about 
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2000, and is preserved in the convent of St. 


Martin, at Madrid. 

His works, in prose and verse, which had been 
printed in his lifetime (for he wrote a great num- 
ber of pieces which were never printed), were 
collected, and published at Madrid, in 1650, in 
three volumes, quarto ; two of which consist of 
pieces in prose, a third of poetry. The Parnas- 
so Espagnol, under which general title all his 
poetry is included, was first published under the 
feigned name of the Bachelor Francisco de la 
Torre, and collected by the care of his learned 
friend Don lnseph Gonzales de Salas, who, be- 
sides short notes interspersed throughout, pre- 
fixed dissertations to each distinct series of son- 
nets and madrigals, addressed to the Nine Mus- 
es, which compose the Sfanish Parnassus. 


This collection has since been frequently re- 
printed in Spain and the Low Countries. To 
the edition printed in Brussels in 1660, are pre- 
fixed a portrait of the Author without spectales, 
and a preface and dedication to the Marquis de 
Caracena, Governor-general of the Low Coun- 
trics, by Foggens the printer. He excelled in 
the judgement of the learned Don Nicolas An- 
tonio, if all the different kinds of poetry. His 
heroick pieces,” he says,“ have great force and 
sublimity, his lyricks great bcauty and sweet- 
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ness, and his humoureus pieces a certain easy 
air, pleasantry, and ingenuity of turn which is 
exceedingly taking to a reader.” anit 

The following madrigal may scrye as a spe- _|/|/} 
cimen of Quevedo’s poetry, and show the prodi- i it 
gality of Spanish praise. It is not selected as ae 
the best, but because it has been happily ren- J], 
dered into English by an ingenious modern = |i!) 
poet : | 

















Un famoso Escultor, Lisi Esquiva ! Hi 
En una piedra te ha imitado viva, hi i! | 
Y ha puesto mas cuydado en retatarte ba 
Que la Naturaleza en figurarte : j i 
Pues si le dio blancura, y pecho elado, i 
El! lo mismo te ha dado. 

Bellissima en el mundo te hizo ella, | 
Y el no te ha repetido menos beila : ih iv 
Mas ella, que te quiso haser piadosa, An) 
De materia tan blanda, y tan suave y i) 
Te labro, que no sabe ! 
De el jazmin distinguirte, y de la rosa ; | 
Y¥ el, que buelta de advierte en piedra ingrata ii Hh 
De leque tu te triciste te retrata.” | 



























See, Lisis, where the Sculptor’s art hit 

Has formed thine image of this polish’d stone, | i Hy 
All perfect he perform’d his part, i 
Which Nature has not done. 












Has Nature form’d thy bosom white ? 
Lo how the marble mocks the mountain snow } 
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Thy charms unrivall’d meet the sight, 


And this is matchless too. 


O’er thy fair cheek that hue she spread, 

¥ That hue that flies and flushes there so oft; 
, She made thy lips so roseate red, 

Thy lips that seem so soft. 





Ah! Lisis ! maid of marble heart, 
Here justly art thou form’d by him alone ; 

For here thou seemest what thou art, 

So cold—so hard—in stone !* 





His prose works are of two kinds; Serious 
pleces, consisting of essays and discourses on 
moral, religious, historical, and literary subjects, 
written with much ability, gravity, and learning, 
as well as purity and elegance of language ; and 
Comical pieces, consisting of Visions, Allegories, 
and Zales, conceived with admirable felicity of 
invention, and replete with satire, morality, wit, 
vivacity, and humour, which strongly remind 
us, by turns, of the Inferno of Dante, the Deca- 
| meron of Bocaccio, the Pilgrim’s Progress of 
+ Bunyan, and the Le Diable Boiteux of Le Sage. 
| No version of his serious pieces has hitherto ap- 
peared in our language, and, in the present siate 
of English literature, it appears very doubtlul 
now far such a version would interest our coun- 
try. His Comical pieces, particularly the Visions 
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* Southey’s Letters from Spain and Portugal, 1797. 
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of the Alguazil, Death and her Empire, the Last 
Judgement, Loving Fools, the World, Hell, and 
Hell Reformed, have been frequently reprinted, 
and favourably received in all the civilized coun- 
tries of Europe. 





The Visions, his most popular production, 
were translated into English by Sir Roger L’Es- 
trange, soon after the Restoration, when the Don 
Quixote of Cervantes and the Lazarillo de 
Tormes of Mendoza, were almost the only 
Spanish books we had naturalized. L’Estrange 
was a famous party writer of those times, and 
having generally the worst side of the argument, 
had recourse to scurrility, pertness, and vulgar- 
ity, which gave even his more liberal composi- 
tions a very iljiberal air. 
ruled him,” 
says, was pure 


























¢ That which over- 
in the translation of Quevedo, he 
spite. 
measures among the /hysicians, the lawyers, the 
women, &c. and Don Francisco de Quevedo, in 
English, revenges him upon ail his enemies. 
For itis a satire that taxes corruption of man- 
ners in all serts and degrees of people, without 
It 
is full of sharfiness and morality, and has found 
so good entertainment in the world that it want- 
ed “a Hingbek of being baptised into all Chrisz- 
nlanguages.” The translation, whatever may 


reiecting upon farticular states or persons. 
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be thought of his reasons for undertaking it, is 
upon the whole, sufficiently lively and perspicu- 
ous, but the style is extremely coarse and vulgar, 
yet, in many instances, happily accommodated to 
the expression of low humour and affected buf- 
foonery ; and in the adoption of corresponding 
idioms, Jocal customs, proverbial sayings, and 
provincial expressions, he is sometimes eminent- 
ly fortunate. It found such a favourable recep- 
tion as to go through ten editions befure 1715, 
when the eleventh edition was printed. 


A new translation was undertaken some years 
after, upon the foundation of that of L’Estrange ; 
which, as it rejects his quaintness and vulgulari 
ty, and conveys the sense and humour of the 
original with equal spirit and propriety, and 
more elegance and simplicity of expression, has 
been followed in the present edition. 

The remaining Comical pieces, The Curious 
History of the Night Adventurer ; The Life of 
Paul the Spanish Sharper; Fortune in her Wits; 
Proclamation by Old Father Time ; A Treatise 
of All Things Whatsoever, Past, Present, and 
to Come; and Letters on Several Occasions ; 
were translated into English by Mr. Stevens, 
and printed at London in one volume octavo, 

1707. Mr. Stevens was well qualified for the 
task he undertook, and succeeded in rendering 
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the original humour of the original into: his 
translation with ease and spirit, but he is defi- 
cient in the characteristick qualities of idiom 
and style. He seems to have thought he could 
not speak too highly of his author, terming him 
“« The great Quevedo, his works a rare treasure, 
the Spanish Ovid, from whom wit naturally 
flowed without study, and to whom it was as easy 
to write in verse as In prose !” 

A new translation was undertaken, by Mr. 
Pineda, and printed at London, in one volume 
octavo, 1734, which being considered as an im- 
provement upon that of Mr. Stevens, on account 
of the translator’s perfect knowledge of the lan- 
euage of the original, and his competent ac- 
quaintance with the corresponding idiomatick 
phrases, has been followed in the present edi- | |///) 
tion. i Hi 

His whole comical works, the different edi- ae 
tions of which had become extremely scarce, Ai 
are now, for the first time, collected and printed 
in an elegaut and uniform edition in three vol- 
umes royal 12mo, which may be the means of 
recalling the attention of the English reader to 
some of the most instructive and amusing pro- 
ductions of Spanish literature. 

The reputation of Quevedo, surmounting the 
oppression of despotism and bigotry, yet flour- 
VOL. 2. Ww 
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ishes in his own country ; 
have acknowledged the excellence of his hu- 
morous and satirical writings, by consenting to 
enrol] his name with Lucian and Rabelais, the 
two arch-priests of laughter, and Cervantes and 
Swiit, the two great masters of comick satire. 


A LETTER 


From Don Francisco de QuEvEDo, to the 
son of the Duxr de OutvareEs, Prime Minis- 
ter to king Philip 1V. of Spain, in which he 
sets down how he would have his wife quaili- 
fied. 


‘Ati I can covet in a wife for my satisfaction, 
and honour, and for the good of my soul, is that 
she be educated in your excellency’s family, 
and grown up in your service; for if she has 
known how to be obedient to your excellency, 
it is to me a sufficient, both temporal and spirit- 
ual portion, that she has been your servant. 
But in case your excellency’s command should 
be of a greater extent, in obedience to it, I will 
set down how I could wish that wife qualified, 
which God shall be pleased to bestow upon me, 
by means of your excellency and my lord duke. 
This I do rather to divert, than to inform your 
excellency. | 
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As for myself, my lord, Iam nothing but what 
my lord duke has made me ; because what I 
was has ruined me, and destroyed my reputa- 
tion; and if at present 1 am any thing, it is be- 
cause I have ceased to be what I was, thanks be 
to God and to his excellency. I have been va- 
riously wicked, and having ceased to be so, am 
not yet good; for I left wickedness because I 
was tired with it, not because I was truly peni- 
tent. All the advantage of such reformation is, 
that it secures me from being deluded into any 
manner of wantonness, because 1 am sufficiently 
warned and armed against it. 


Iam a man of good birth ia my country, as 
your excellency may understand ; I have a house 
of my own in the mountains, and am the son of 
parents whose memory is honourable to me, 
though mine be a grievance to them. 

I will ever give such an account of my for- 
tune and age, that my fortune may afterwards 
be found greater than represented, and my ag 
less. 

My enemies say I am lame, whereas in truth, 
through a negligeit mien, l appear so; and it 
being dubious whether [ limp ov coupee, waers 
may be laid whether I am lame or not jame. 

As to my person, it is neither hatefui nor of- 
iensive ; and as it claims no commendation, so 
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neither does it move such as see me to cursing 
or laughter. 


Io sates 


Now I have declared who, and what manner 
of man I am; I will set down what sort of wom- 
an I wouid have her to be whom God shall be- 
stow on me. I confess, unless your excellency 
had commanded, it were impudence for such a 
fellow to prescribe what sort of a wife he would 
have, when no woman would be troubled with 
such a husband as I am. 
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I desire positively she should be well born, 
virtuous and discreet ; for if a fool, she will not 
know how to preserve or make use of the other 
two qualifications, because, though a gentle- 
woman, I expect she will be affable, and that 
her virtue be such as becomes a married woman, 
not an anchorite, a nun, or a friar. Her hus- 
band, and the care of her family, must be to her 
instead of the choir and the oratory. Yet if she 
must be discreet with any touches of learning, I 
had rather she were a fool, for it is easier to bear 
with a woman’s ignorance, than with her con- 
ceitedness. 

I would neither have her deformed nor beau- 
tiful. These extremes are reconciled by an 
agreeable countenance ; which is a medium that 
renders what is handsome lovely, and secures 
‘what in her appears airy. A deformed woman 
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is rather a scarecrow than a companion, and 
a beautiful one rather perplexes than delights ; 
but if she must be either the one or the other 
J had rather have her beautiful than deformed, 
for it is better to be in care than to be afraid, 
and to have a wife to guard than one to fly 
from. 

I neither would have her rich, nor poor, but 
with some fortune ; for neither is she to buy 
me, nor] her. There can be no miss of riches 
where there is virtue and gentility ; for the man 
is vilely rich, who, having an estate, refuses a 
woman because she is poor; and he is basely 
poor, who, having no fortune, covets a woman 
because she Is rich. 

I had rather she was disposed to mirth than 
melancholy ; for being tied to one another, and 
living always together, will breed us both trou- 
ble enough ; and this grievance is in some meas- 
ure eased by a sweet and cheerful nature ; for 
to have a hypochondriack wife, always grunting 
in a corner like a mouse in a cheese, is to be 
tied to continual sorrow. 

She must be well dressed to please me, not te 
gain the applause of others ; and she must wear 
what is decent, not whatsoever the folly of other 
women shall invent. She must not do as some 
do, but that which all ought to do. I had rath- 
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er she were covetous than prodigal, for this vice 
is to be dreaded, the other may prove profitable. 


It were a great happiness to find one that were 
liberal. 


I co not concern myself whether she be clear 
or brown of complexion, or whether her hair be 
black or fair ; only this I require, that if she be 
brown, she do not make herself white, for of 
necessity aman must rather be jealous of that 
cheat than in love with it. 

Whether she be tall or short, it is indifferent 
to me, for the heels of the shoes supply the de- 
fects of stature, and, like death, make all people 
alike. 

As to her being fat or lean, it is to be observ- 
ed, that if I cannot have her interlaid, I am alto- 
gether for a lean, not a fat one; I had rather 
she were a skeleton, or shotten herring, than a 
greasy hostess, or the picture of Bacchus. 

I will neither have a child, nur an old woman, 
which is like the cradle or the coffin ; for I have 
loug since forgot to sing lullaby, and have not 
yet learned to sing dirges. It is enough for me 
that she is a woman grown, and I shall be well 
pleased if she is young. 

I could wish with all my heart she might have 
no fine hands, eyes, or meuth ; for if she have 
these three things in perfection, it is impossible 
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any body should endure her, because she will 
tire all the world with playing with her hands 
that they may be séen, and rolling her eyes that 
they may be observed ; and it is intolerable to 
seé a woman always gaping and laughing to 
show her white teeth. Anxiety destroys beau- 
ty, and negligence hides faults. 


I will not have one that has neither father nor 
mother, that I may save commemorating the 
dead, nor am I willing she should have all her 
kindred living. A father and mother I would 
have, because I am not superstitiously afraid of 
afather-in-law. As for her aunts, I shall be 
glad if they are in purgatory, and will allow 
masses to be said for them over and above. 


I should bless God if she were deaf and 
tongue-tied, which are parts that tire company 
and cut off visits ; and above all, should be proud 
she were ill-natured, for a fair conditioned wom- 
an is always harping upon the same string, and 
saying, that if she were like other women, and 
that her foolish good nature is to blame. 

But the best of all were, if she would consent 
we might live without an old governante, or at 
least, if she would be satisfied we should keep 
halfa one between us, that is a little old woman, 
with little headclothes and less petticoats, that 
the eyes might be delivered from the nauseous- 
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ness of the governante, before they are quite off 
the spectre. Besides, it were most reasonable, 
since the governantes are the scarccrows of tiie 
antichambers, placed there to secure the jorbid- 
den fruit of the young damsels, that they siiouid 
be clothed like peasants with a cap, a staff, bus- 
kins, and instead of a mourning veil, mumping 
long cloak, because they are skilled in the art of 
begging, and that they be called by an additional 
name of Mumpers, as the emperors are styled 
Cesars. That I may end seriously and with 
truth, as I began, I must tell your excellency, | 
shall highly prize a wife, if she be such as I wish 
her ; and do know how to bear with her, if she 
be such as I deserve ; for I may be unhappily 
married, but 1 cannot be an ill husband. God 
grant your excellency a long and happy life, and 
prolong the days of my lord duke, giving you 
that issue that is requisite to your family and 
grandeur. 








ROMANCE IV REAL LIFE. 


THE ROSBER. 


Famity affairs obliged me to undertake a 
journey to the mountainous region of Bohemia, 
and 1 arrived without the slightest accident at 
ithe estate of my uncle in that kingdom. ‘There 
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I used generally to spend the evening in walk- 
ing. In one of these perambulations night over- 
took me in a wood bordering on my uncle’s do- 
main, and extending on the contrary side to a 
chain of mountains. My imagination was so 
occupied with the idea of my native land, and i | 
the dear objects I had left behind, that I wan- | | 
| 
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dered unconsciously from the path. On awak- 
ing from this delicious dream, I found that I had i; 
totally Jost my way; allmyendeavourstoregain || 
the right track were unavailing, and such was i 
my situation, when I heard a sudden rustling Hat 
near me in the thicket. On raising my eyes, a i 
man stood by my side, and enquired whither I 
was going’ I repiied that I had lost my way, 
and at the same time mentioned the name of my 
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i uncle’s mansion, requesting him to conduct me | 
4 to the nearest road to it. He paused forafew | 
1 





seconds, and then answered :—“ ’Tis a great 
way, and I cannot possibly conduct you now ; 
but if you wiil accept of a night’s lodging in my 
house, follow me.” 


\} 


I hesitated nut a moment to accept this pro- 
posal. He walked along by my side in profound 
silence, answered none of my questions, and ap- 
peared to be quite absorbed in thought. At 
length he said“ You have not been long in 
this kingdom.” No, replied I, but who made 
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you acquainted with my situation?” “ Your, 

self.” I stood sull, and looked at kim with the 

utmost astonishment. “ Myself,” cried I, in 

amaze. ‘ Yes, yourself; this wood is frequent- 

ed by robbers, and you seem not to be afraid.” 

‘¢ Why should I be afraid, I have nothing about 

me that can be of any value to robbers.” He 

now grasped my hand with eagerness. ‘ Young 

man, said he, you have nothing to fear ; the rob- 

bers in this wood never commit murder.” binec 
Amidst this conversation we arrived at the with 

door of a habitation concealed in a deep reccss of and 

the wood. My companion knocked three tines; whol 

a rough voice cried from within,—‘* Who is 

there ? “ A son of night,” was the reply of my 

conductor. The door opened; I saw myself, by from 

the light of a lamp, in a spacious apartinent, tor di 

painted black; the walls were decorated with 

arms; a few chairs, and two tabies, composed 

the whole of the furniture. One of them stood bers, 

beneath a looking glass, was covered with a ble of 
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white cloth, and upon it lay a human skull. 
“ Jacob,” said my companion to a man with a 
frightful physiognomy, “ make a fire in the 
chimney, and bring provision for my guest. In 
afew moments a fire blazed on the hearth ; 
he took me by the hand, and we seated ourselves 
before it. 
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I had now for the first time an opportunity of 
examining this extraordinary man. I must can- 
didly confess that I never beheld a more perfect 
model of manly beauty, but never were the char- 
acters of the most profound sorrow and affliction 
30 legibly inscribed on any brow. 


No sooner did our conversation commence 
than esteem and astonishment took possession of 
my soul; never had I met with a man who com- 
bined such a variety of attainments ; he passed 
with perfect ease from one subject to another, 
and it appeared as though he had devoted a 
whole life to the study of each. Meanwhile a 
clock that stood in the next room struck twelve, 
and at the same time I heard the report of a gun 
from within. I started. “ That is the signal 
said my host; “ we turn day into 


for dinner,” 


night, and night into day. You will sit down 
with the rcfuse of mankind, with a band of rob- 
At the ta- 
ble of kings you may often eat with greater vil- 
lains, aid the rights of hospitality are with us 
sacred and inviolabie.” 


bers, but you have nothing to fear. 


He took me by the hand ; a table was spread 
beneath a moss-grey oak in the front of the hut. 
I seated myself beside my host ; eighteen other 
persons partook of the simple repast, seasoned 
only by the narratives of the leader. All listen- 
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ed attentively to him; there was nothing that 
could be construed into the slightest breach of 
decorum, but the conversation was such as you 


scarcely expect to find in the most polished pri- 
vate houses. 
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The repast being finished, I returned with my 
former companion alone to the apartment we had 
quitted. Our conversation was renewed, but 
not with the same vivacity. My host had become 
more grave, and all that he now said bore the 
character of gloomy misanthropy. I was struck 
with the unusual coiour of his room, and at length 
asked,—* Wihiy did yon chuse black, that colour 
makes one sad, and it is our duty to be cheer- 
ful.” “ You are right,” replied he, in a sarcas- 
tick, but by no means offensive tone. ‘ You are 
right if you speak of yourself, but as for me, I. 
know joy only by name ; to me that sensation has 
long been a stranger. You look at these wails; 
their black colour excites your surprize. It 1s 
the colour of my fate, and Oh! that it were 
also the colour of my heart !—An extraordinary 
wish !—It only appears soto you. With ablack 
heart I had perhaps been happy, now I am 
wretched, inexpressibly wretched ! all my rich- 
es consist in yonder skuii (at the same time 
pointing to it with a terrifick look and distorted 
features.) Itis my ail, (continued he ;) when in 
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“ao 


the hours of serious meditation I stand before 
it, and the thought that I too shall cease to exist 
arises in my soul, then alone am [I rich, richer 
than your princes, or the greatest of fortune’s 
favourites. They lose, I gain; to them death 
is terrible, to me it is a blessing. To die never 
to wake more, what a delightful thought, on 
which I cannever contemplate enough ! I shall 
once sleep, and those serpents with me that prey 
upon my vitals ! Whoever shakes my faith in 
annihilation robs me of felicity ! Oh, there are 
moments in which it would be happiness to be 
deprived of reason, a fearful truth, which im the 
days of prosperity I could not have believed. 
Sorrow and anguish impress deeper wrinkles on 
the brow than the tooth of time; but they are 
not mortal.” 


The clock now struck two. My host shud- 
dered. “ Already so late ?”’ said he, and added 
in a milder tone :— Pardon me, stranger, for 
having so long cheated you of your rest ; in that 
room my bed is prepared for you ; sleep and be 
not afraid.” 

I cordially grasped his right hand. “ Yeu 
have told me too much,” said I; * you have ex- 
cited my curiosity ; may [I intreat you to com- 
municate to me your history ?” But heavens! 
what request had I made ! his features assumed 
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aterrifick appearance ;_ his look was that of de- 
spair. 

“ My history,” replied he, with a ghastly 
smile, would not lull you to pleasing dreanis ; it 
would make the hair of your head stand on end, 
it wouid cause you to repent your request, and 
never will I violate the rights of hospitality. | 
wish my guests to sleep in peace beneath my 
roof. But to-morrow, before you depart, you 
shall bear the history of my life,—short, but not 
agreeabije, as 2 moment of pleasure.” 

I went and threw myself upon the bed, but 
was unable to sleep. From time to time | heard 
a noise in the hut, and then again profound si- 
lence. At last the clock struck five; I could 
restrain myself no longer, sprung up from the 
bed, and opened the dour of the chamber. My 
host was still seated before the chimney, with his 
eyes fixed on the extinguished ashes. You 
have not sicpi,’ said he: “is this dwelling 
doomed to chase sleep from every eye ?” He 
then mace me sit down beside him, and a simple 
rustick breakfast soon made its appearance. 
Our conversation was of considerable iength. 
It was about seven o’clock when I prepared to 
depart ; for I would not for the wealth of both 
the Indies have reminded him of a promise which 
seemed to give him so much pain. “ Then you 
are going,” said he. I must” replied I; “at 
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home all my friends wi!l be under apprehensions 
on my account.” “ You are right; for they 
know this is the retreat of robbers ; but wait a 
few moments.” He then ordered a couple of 
horses to be saddled, and led me back to my 
seat. 

“ Young man,” said he, in a grave and solemn 
tone, “ I will keep the promise I gave you, and 
you shall know the history of my life. I am the 
only son of a man of high rank in tiis kingdom 5 
my father, who was very rich, expended large 
sums on my education, and I flatter myself that 
they were not thrown away. I shall pass over 
the early years of my life, which cannot have 
any interest for you, and shall begin my narra- 
tive with my leaving the academy. On my re- 
turn I received promotion, and in a few years 
had the fairest prospect of being called to con- 
duct the helm of state. Insatiable pride sway- 
ed the bosom of my father; he loved me 
only because my progressive elevation was flat- 
tering to that passion. Such was my situation ; 
surrounded with brilliant prospects, I, arrogant 
boy, imagined that I could read tie book of fu- 
turity, forgetful that the wisest of men cannot 
predict with certainty the events of the next 
minute. I saw a young female belonging to the 
lower class of the people. That inexplicable 
passion which has precipitated many a useiyl 
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statesman, many a valiant warrior from the pin- plec 
nacle of glory, took entire possession of my mor 
heart. At first ] employed every possible expe- igh 
dient to subdue her virtue. She repulsed me cup 
with contempt, and the fire burned still more turn 
fiercely. Ithrew myself at the feet of my father, with 
and implored his consent to our union. ‘¢ Are tions 
you mad? thundered he, spurning me from pene 
him, ‘a drab, from the scum of the people, my knee 
daughter-in-law ! rather could I see you and tears 
her on the gallows than at the altar.” What on h. 
room had I now for hope? Halfa year passed to CO 
away ; I saw her seldom, but my passion daily worc 
increased in violence. In more tranquil hours, and § 
I certainly advanced every possible objection stran 
that could be made against such a union; but three 
what influence has cold reason over a heart re- givel 
plete with glowing passions? Vanquished at died 

jength in this conflict, I fied with her to one of dieu, 
the remotest provinces in the kingdom, where He 
the hand of the priest united us. With the little tears 
money I had taken with me I purchased a small tester 
farm. Here Rosalia and myself lived by the was t 
labour of our hands. These were the halcyon door 

days of my life! Beneath the lowly roof of my Dim. 

cottage I enjoyed greater happiness than the clety | 
prince with his diadem, or the hero crowned felicit 
with laurels. But let us hasten over these Tam 

scenes. At the expiration ofa year I pressed a jf *™on; 
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pledge of our love to my bosom, and for two 
more blissful years, continued to taste the de- 
lights of conjugal and parental love, out of the 
cup of human felicity. One evening, on my ree 
turn from the chase, I found my father at home 
with my wife. This spectacle excited sensa- 
tions which it is impossible to express. Rosalia, 
penetrated with gratitude, was embracing his 
knees, my littie boy was bathing his hand with 
tears of infantine love. Joy threw me senseless 
on his bosom, for his consent was alone wanting 
to complete the measure of my happiness. Ina 
word, it was the greatest festival that filial love 
and gratitude ever celebrated. But pardon me, 
stranger, I scarcely know how to proceed. In 
three days my wife and child died of poison, 
given them by my father ; and on the fourth 
died that father by the dagger of his son! A- 
dieu, stranger.” 

He pressed my hand at parting ; the copious 
tears trickled from his large blue eyes, and at- 
tested the truth of his narrative. Adieu! that 
was the skull of my wife.” I departed; at the 
door J stopped, and once more turned towards 
him. Will you never return again to the so- 
ciety of men ?”—“ Never; all that could impart 
felicity is consigned to the grave ; and, besides, 
Iam more serviceable here than I should be 
among you. I am the captain of a band of rob- 
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bers ; now they only venture to plunder, where- 
as were it not fer me they would assuredly mur- 
der too.” | 

I left him, and accompanied by his servant, 
arrived at the skirt of the wood, whence I easily 
found my way back to the mansion of my uncle. 

Most certainly there are men, guilty of the 
greatest crimes, who are proudly condemned by 
the multitude, but who, were we acquainted 
with their history, would not only be found de- 
serving of indulgence but perhaps of esteem. 








OF THE USE OF SNUIF. 


—==— 


O TREBLY and quadrupiy cursed be the un- 
lucky Spaniard who, walking abroad one fine 
morning in Jucutan,* discovered that famous 
plant from which was made the black and filthy 
powder which came and widened the noses of 
our belles, sullicd the purity of their breath, and 
added to the disgusting tax of a frequent emunc- 
tion. 

Cursed be the ambassador, Jean Nicot, who 
gave his name to tobacco, and who imagined that 
he was making a valuable present to a powerful 
queen, by sending her his adopted daughter, the 


* A province of Terra Firma. This was about the year 
1520, 
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young Nicotana, who, proud of having raised 
herself to the nasal ducts of Catharine de Medi- 
cis, and of having irritated the pituitary mem- 
brane of a royal nose, then assumed the pompous 
appellation of the Queen Plant.t+ 

Cursed be also that grand-prior of France, and 
those two cardinals who contested the ridiculous 
honour of perpetuating their memory by giving 
their name to this royal powder. 

Of all the fashions invented by caprice, none 
is more ignoble than that of taking snuff, which 
is SO universally practised. 

We must, not, however, deprive snuff of an 
honour to which it is justly entitled ; let us be 
impartial, and acknowledge that there is nothing 
but what is productive of some little benefit. 
The wisdom of nations has said,— ’Tis an ill 
wind that blows nobody profit ;” and here this 
proverb may be very happily applied. Were 
snuff productive of no other advantage than that 
of having excited, as its origin, a long civil war 
among physicians, this service ought to compen- 
sate, in some measure, for the disagreeable sen- 
sations it has since occasioned. 

When the use of snuff began to gain ground, 
all the physicians declared either for or against 


+ Catharine of Medicis was desirous of giving her name 
to tobacco, and that it should be called Medicea ; but she 
could not accomplish her wish, 
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this new sternutatory, and more than.a hundred 
volumes were written by both sides on this sub- 
ject. The sage doctors forgot eventheir favour- 
ite faciamus exfperimentum, and were wholly ine 
tent on supporting to the last drop of their ink, 
the opinion they had thought fit to adopt in this 
celebrated dispute. How many patients were 
indebted for their recovery to this lucky armis- 
tice | At length the contest ended; the medical 
men were tired of waging war with each other, 
they returned to their functions, and fell to werk 
again upon their patients. Snuff came off vic- 
torious, and it was soon in general use. 

I shall not here pursue the history of snuff, 
which would, however, be a curious subject ; 
I must say, to the honour of our ladies, tliat for 
some years they have almost relinquished the 
practice of taking it. As every thing, however, 
depends on fashion, should it please that omnipo- 
tent deity to revive this disgusting custom, we 
should soon again sce it become general. Nay, 
it is even said that we are threatened with such 
a circumstance ; the women have lately begun 
to carry very small] boxes which they denominate 


44. demi-journées. 


Must then the most ridiculous abuses be re- 
newed at certain periods ? Have we not heard 
declamations enough against the use of snuff! 


If the ancients held in such abhorrence women 
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who used a handkerchief in their presence, what 
would they have said of those that took snuff, 
had the practice then existed ? Is it still neces- 
sary at the present day to employ the weapons 
of ridicule against this filthy preparation? _ 








ORIGINAL LETTER, 
Written by the celebaated duke de la Rochefou- 
cault to his niece ; which never afifieared in 


any collection of his works. 





You have acted very prettily, truly, to marry 
without saying a word to me on the subject ; I 
however, can tell you that I would have given 
you some very good advice : but the excellence 
of your disposition, has, without doubt, taught 
you, what should be your conduct on such an 
occasion. I would, however, have wished to 
have witnessed your behaviour; and I expect 
you to give me a faithful relation of it ; for un- 
less you do this, instead of prosperity, I shall 
wish you—I shall wish you impossibilities, mu- 
tuaJ jealousy, opposition of temper, a father-in- 
law in love with you, an ill-natured mother-in- 
law, quarrelsome brothers-in-law, tiresome sis- 
ters-in-law, replete with provincial politeness, 
and of reading bad romances ; smoke in winter, 
fleas in summer, unpleasant neighbours, tenants 
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who never pay their rents, lawsuits, dishonest 
servants, a bad cook, a waiting maid who cannot 
comb your hair, a bigot for your confessor, a 
carriage drawn by restive horses, a drunken 
coachman, dirty linen, bad water, sour wine, 
mouidy bread, importunate duns, a litigious mag- 
istrate, greyhounds beside your fire, cats on your 
bed, a long-winded and stupid parson, a curate 
who deems himself a poet. I would speak of 
the children, but this is not an impossibility, and 
therefore before I say too much I wiii hold my 
tongue. Come and see me, then, to escapc these 
misfortunes, and to prove yourseif worthy of the 
happiness that awaits you, if you act as you 
ought. 











ANALECTA....No. XVILI. 


UNDIQUE COLLATIS MEMBRIS. 


ON DEATH. 


In oné of the volumes of the posthumous 
works of M. de Florian, a short account of his 
life is prefixed, and this contains part of a sermon 
of his composition. He was at that time one of 
the pages of the duke de Penthievre, and not yet 
fifteen years ofage. The curate of St. Eustache 
was conversing with the duke about sermons, 
and young de Florian joining the conversation, 
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maintained that a sermon was not a matter of 
difficulty In composition, and that he thought 
himself capable of writing one, if it were requir- 
ed. 

The prince took him at his word, and offered 
to bet fifty Louis d’ors that he did not succeed. 
The curate was to be umpire. De Florian set 
himself to work, and in a few days produced the 
fruits of his labour. What was the surprise of 
the duke and the curate when they beard the 
young lad recite a sermon on Death, which might 
have stood the test of the press ! The prince ac- 
knowledged he had lost the wager, and directly 
paid the money, saying, he had great pleasure in 
losing it. The curate carried off the sermon, 
and preaches it in his parish church. Here fol- 
lows all that has been found of this performance 
among his manuscripts ; if the age and situation 
of the writer be censidered, they are precious 
memorials of his talents. He died in 1795, not 
having attained the age of forty. 

“ Death is every where ; it is in the titles that 
man seeks to obtain, it is in the 
treasures which the miser hoards, it is in the 
pleasures the voluptuous man thinks he enjoys ; 
death is che basis and end of every thing. Fol- 
low me in the world, contemplate with me all 
the world holds dear, and behold death every 
where. 
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‘ My “ That grandee of the earth, who, proud of t 
1 |) — his high birth, of his dignities, believes himself S 
iH kneaded of more noble clay than I am; _ that D 
_/ grandee to whom we pay the price of what his 0 
Hl ancestors have done, and who dares to look on “ 
/}, our homage asa tribute he imposed on us at his cf 
4) birth, that grandee owes every thing to death ; h 
| he is its work, he holds from it alone all which in 
[ : q constitutes his false glory. Let him produce th 
7} | the titles which elevate him above his equals ; be 
: i every oae of those titles is a gift of death. His pl 
i: iH nobility ! this is founded on a heap of corpses ; fe 
| a the more the heap increases the more illustrious fo 
\ | it becomes ; a load of dust is the throne of that it 
Y] % nobility of which he is so proud, and shortly he his 
yl i will himself become a step of that funeral throne. co 
Hi al His dignities ! to whom does he owe them ? to on 
| i * | death, which has carried off those who deserved he! 
if ( i ' and acquired them ; death has reaped the man, MU 
71 |) the title remains, and this ambitious noble holds wh 
| i it from death. for 
i ik | “ That miser who has spent his life in dimin- onl 
i | ishing his wants, who has forgotten that God ma 
if 4) had only given him riches to relieve the poor, of] 
that miser at last has arrived at the pitch of ren 
smothering the voice of nature. The unfeeling 
habit of repulsing the unfortunate, has rendered 
him deaf to their complaints; he hears not the , 






cries of the wretch who begs a bit of bread, that 
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he may live another day; he sees not those 
starving Children who struggle for the scanty 
morsels moistened with the sweat of the brows 
of their father ; he heeds not that young girl, 
who, pursued by misery and vice, begs his suc- 
cour to preserve her innocence ; nothing moves 
him, nothing affects him, his ferocious heart is 

























h incapable of relenting. He carries to his hoard 
e that treasure which he fancies was attempted to 
r be extorted from him, and deposites it there, ap- 
1s plauding his own barbarity ; he does not even 
™ feelany remorse. Suffering humanity cries not 
bin for him ; but death alone has not lost its rights, 
iat it lies in wait in the place where he has hidden 
e his riches. The barbarian is affected whilst 

ne. counting his gold, the mere idea that he must 
to one day, in spite of himself, leave it to greedy 
ed heirs, poisons ail the pleasures he takes in accu- 
an, mulating ; he views, with sighs, the vile metal 
Ids which forms the destiny of his life ; a few tears, 
ior the first time, roll down his cheeks. Asdeath 

an- only performs this miracle, so only death can 


ake itself heard ; death is placed in the midst 
of his treasures, and from thence cries to him,— 
remember thou art but dust ?” 






MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 

Counr de la Riviere, of whom there is a col. 
lection of letters extant, says somewhere, 
VOL. 2. Y 
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“ When we have read a letter of Madame de 
Sevigné, we feel a kind of regret, because we 
have one the less to read.” 

What particularly distinguished the letters of 
this lady, is that momentaneous sensibility which 
is affected at every thing, which is every where 
diffused, which receives with extreme rapidity 
every species of impressions. Here imagina- 
tion is a pure and brilliant glass, wherein every 
object is painted, and reflected with a lustre 
they do not naturally possess. The following 
specimens of her epistolary style are selected 
almost at random. 

After having given an account of the sudden 
death of M. de Leuvois, she says :—* He is then 
no more ; that powerful and haughty minister 
whose se/foccupied so much space, and was the 
centre of so many things : How many interests 
to disintricate, intrigues to follow, negociations 
to terminate! Oh! alittle longer time ! I want 
to humbie the duke of Savoy, to crush the prince 
of Orange ; another moment !—No, you shall 
not have a single moment more, not one.” 

‘“ The liberty which death takes to interrupt 
fortune, ought to console one for not being of 
the number of the happy ; death appears then 
less bitter.” 

“ Long sickness wears out grief, and long con- 
tinued hopes wear out joy?’ 
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« Leave the human mind to itself, it will soon 
find its little comforts ; it has a fancy to become 
contented.” 

“ ‘The shadow is not taken for the body at the 
long run; we must de in order to affear. The 
world does not remain long unjust in its deci- 
sions.” 

«¢ Death appears so terrible to me, that I hate 
life more for leading us to death, than for the 
thorns with which itself is filled.” 

“ ] find the conditions of life grievous enouzh ; 
it appears as if we were dragged against our will 
to the fatal point of old age: we perceive it ; 
there we are, and we would wish not to advance 
a step farther into this road to infirmities, pains, 
loss of memory, and disfigurations which are 
ready to assail us. But we hear a voice which 
calls to us;—ye must march on, or if ye will not 
ye must die ; which is another extremity that is 
repugnant to our nature.” 

«“ T was observing a clock, and pleasing myself 
in thinking ; thus we are when we wish the 
hand to advance ; in the mean time it revolves 
without our sceing the motion, and every thing 
attains to its end.” 

To express the diminishing credit and power 
of a minister, she said :—* His star turns pale ;” 
which is a happy and brilliant figure, without 

affectation. | 
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Her style is seldom simple, but always natur- 
al ; which appears from a pleasing negligence, 
and a striking rapidity. In one of her letters 
she says: “I could write till tomorrow ; my 
thoughts, my pen, my ink, all fly.” 

“ T have been received with open arms by 
Madame de G ,and with so much gladness, 
that I was not come soon enough nor from far 
enough off.” 

It may be looked upon as invidious to remark 
any defects in such an amiable woman, but the 
truth must be told. Madame de Sevigné, not- 
withstanding her wit and good sense, was liable 
to all the follies of her rank, and of the age in 
which she lived. She was enraptured and proud 
of her high birth even to puerility, and full of ad- 
Miration at the genealogy of the house from 
which she descended ; and she fancied all Eu- 
rope would feel interested in the history of her 
family which was then compiling. She was, as 
almost all the French were, intoxicated with the 
grandeur of Lewis XIV. The king spoke to 
her one evening at St. Cyr, after the representa- 
tion of Racine’s play of Esther, by the young la- 
dies who were educated there ; her vanity on 
this occasion was shewn with a childish delight. 
The passage in her letter is curious :—* The 
king addressed himself to me, and said, ‘ Mad- 
am, I am sure you must have been satisfied.’ I, 
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without being alarmed, replied: < Sire, I am 
charmed ; what I feel cannot be expressed by 
words.’ The king then said to me, ¢ Racine has 
much wit.’ I answered, ¢ Sire, he has certainly 
a great deal, but truly those young ladies have 
likewise great talents ; they enter into the sub- 
ject as if they had never done any thing else.’ 
‘ Ah : as to that matter,’ rejoined he, ‘ it is very 
true ;’ then his majesty retired, and left me the 
object of envy. The prince and princess then 
spoke a few words to me, and Madame de Main- 
tenon another word ; I answered them all, for I 
was in luck.” 

Here the woman of sense and talent, is eclips- 
ec for a moment by the gossip. One evening 
Lewis XIV. danced a minuet with Madame de 
Sevigné. After it was concluded she said to her 
cousin, Count de Bussy :-—* It must be owned 
we have a great king.” “ Oh! without doubt, 
cousin,” replied the Count, “ what he has just 
been doing is really heroical ’” It must be own- 
ed, that of all human follies, there are none more 
foolish than those of vanity. 








ROBERT CALEF, 

A mercHant of Boston, rendered himself 
famous by his book against witchcraft, when 
the people of Massachusetts were under the 
most strange kind of delusion. The nature of 
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this crime, so opposite to all common sense, has 
been said to exempt the accusers from observ- 
ing the rules of common sense. This was eyi- 
dent from the trials of witches at Salem, 1692. 
Mr. Calef opposed facts in the simple garb of 
truth to fanciful representations ; yet he ofiend- 
ed men of the greatest learning and influence ; 
He was obliged to enter into a controversy, 
which he managed with boldness and address. 
His letters and defence were printed in a volume 
at London, 1700. Dr. Increase Mather, then 
president of Harvard college, ordered the wick- 
ed book to be burnt in the college yard; and the 
members of the o/d north church published a de- 
fence of their pastors, the Rev. Increase and Cot- 
ton Mather. The pamphiet printed on this oc- 
casion has this title page, “ Remarks upon a 
scandalous book, against the government and 
ministry of New-England, written by Robert 
Calef.” Their motto was, truth will come off con- 
gueror, which proved a sative upon themselves, 
because Calef obtained a complete triumph. 
The judges of the court, and jury confessed 
their errors; the people were astonished at 
their own delusion ; reason and common sense 
being on Calef’s side ; and even the present 
generation read his book with mingled senti- 
ments of pleasure and admiration. A new edi- 
tion was printed at Salem, 1796. 
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MITHRIDATES THE SECOND. 


THERE is a very extraordinary man now liv- | 
ing in Constantinople, who is generally known 
under the name of Soliman, the “ eater of subli- 
mate.” He is a hundred and six years ofage, |, 
and has seen the following successions of Sul- 
tans :—Achmet III. Osman, Mahmoud, Musta- | | 
pha III. Abdal Hamed, Selim III. and the pres- |) 
ent Sovereign. This man, when young, accus- | 
tomed himself, as the Turks do, to swallow opi- 
um: but having taken by degrees a large quan- 
tity without producing the desired effect, he a- 
dopted the use of sublimate, and, for upwards of — } 
thirty years, has taken a drachm, or sixty grains F 
a day. He would sometimes go to the shop of 
2 Turkish Jew, and call for a drachm of subli- 
mate, which he mixed in a glass of water, and 
drank it up immediately. The first time the | 
apothecary was very much alarmed for fear he 
should be charged with poisoning the Turk ; 
but he was struck with astonishment when he | 
saw the man again, on the next day, who called | 
for another dose. —I.ord Elgin, Mr. Smith, and 
several gentlemen now in England, have met 
this extraordinary man, and have heard him say, 
that the sensation he experienced after he had 
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drank that extremely active poison, wasthe most (|/} 
delicious he ever enjoyed. Suchis the force of | f° 
habit: Itis generally thought, that since the : 
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days of Mithridates, no one had ever made con- 
stant use of such a substance. 








LEARNED men, says Voltaire, do net usually 
write familiar letters well ; like professed dan- 
cers who cannot make a graceful bow. 








HEALTH, 


L1xE the garden rose, blows fairest in the open 
day, and gathers freshness from the breath of 
heaven, unrivalled by the penciled flower, whose 
guady tints touch but the vacant eye ; unequall- 
ed by the painted cheek and larded neck—vain 
mockeries of beauty! The artificial flower, 
blooming at a distance in the luxuriance of col- 
our, may attract the sight, may warm the imagi- 
nation ; the deluded sense may yield to the im- 
pression, and solicit the extended hand to place 
it in the bosom.—But where is its fragrance ?.— 
it is insipid and not worth retaining. 








CURIOUS LETTER. 


Tue following enigmatical letter was actually 
sent not many years ago to a Right Reverend 
Dean :-— 

“« Rev. Sir,—tI am told there is a book which 
lies in your study mm sheets ; and all who have 
seen it admire that it should remain so long un- 
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bound. I think itis called Martial’s Ejpithala- 
mium, or some such name ; but lest I shouid be 
mistaken in the title, I will describe it as well 
as i can. 

“ It is a fair and beautiful manuscript, the ink 
very black and shining, on the whitest virgin vele 
jum that can be imagined. The characters are 
so nice and delicate as to discover it to be the 
work of some masterly hand ; and there is such 
symmetry and exact proportion in all its parts, 
and the features (if I may so cail them) are so 
just and true, that it puts the reader often in rap- 
tures in admiring the beauties of them. 

“ The book has an additional ornament, which 
it did not want—all the margin being flourished 
with gold. But that which commends it more 
is, that though it has been written full eighteen 
years, as I am informed, yet it is not sullied nor 
stained ; in so much that one would think it 
never was turned over by any man; and indeed 
there is reason to believe the first leaves are as 
yet unopened and untouched. 

“ The volume itself does not appear to be of 
any great bulk, and yet I understand it has been 
valued at thirty thousand pounds. 

“ It is pity so valuable a piece should ever be 
lost ; and the way to prevent this is by increas- 
ing the copies of it. If the author will give con- 
sent, and you will license it, I will immediately 
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put it into the press. For my part I will spare 
no pains to embellish and adorn the whole with 
the most nataral and liveiy fizures ; and I shall 
not despair of producing an edition as beautiful 
in the eyes of all men as the dear original is at 
present in mine. Methinks I could read it with 
pleasure night and day. 

“ If taerefore you will do me the favour to let 
me have your company this evening, and bring 
this incomparable picce along with you, it will 
add to the entertainment of every one, but par- 
ticularly of him who is always with great respect 

“ Yours, 
“ ELZviER.” 


This letter was written by a gentleman who a 
few years before had iost a very amiable wife ; 
and the intention of it was to invite the Dean and 
his company to supper, particularly a young lady 
of the name of Marshal, about eighteen years of 
age, with a fortune of 30,000 pounds, who was 
lodged in the Dean’s study, his house being fill- 


ed with visitors. 
La Belle Assemblée. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 

LINES | 

UPON LADY WARREN (WIFE OF SIR JOHN || 
WARREN, BART. LATE ADMIRAL ON THE 


HALIFAX STASION) ON HER DEPARTURE | 
FOR ENGLAND | 








Ox ! clime so chilling to the heart’s best glow, 
And all the nobler energies that flow 

From sense and feeling—taste and virtue join’d, 
That stamp a model of the perfect mind ; 





Yet still amidst its various ills appears, 
A valued boon that e’en this spot endears, 
Which like a star amid the gioom of night 


1 Sheds its pure lustre to the grateful sight. 

; The hapless wretch, just sinking to despair, 

1 Raising with hope the lowered brow of care, 

y Feels its soft radiance e’en reflected there. 

f ‘Tis she—the brilliant star of cheering light 
That shines forever steady ever bright, 

; Whose kindly influence gently beams on all, 


But those whose errors bid its glance appal. 
Her peerless deeds the valued lesson give, 

To teach how nobly worth and wisdom live. 
Whose heavenly efforts bid the bigot’s miad, 

In a discarded child a biessing find. 

Whatever suffers claims her fondest cares, 

And each by turns her christian bounty shares ; 





To the still house of grief she bends her way, ay 
Consoling e’en to hope the sorrowing day. at 
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In every state displays her blameless life, 

«\ mode! for the parent as the wife. 

Whilst Genius, judgement, learning, taste refin’d, 

Speak the rare treasures of her cultured mind. 

So formed to bless,—kind heaven bestows the power, 

And on her head does every blessing shower. 
Tho’ sorrow’s shaft awhile her peace annoyed, 

And hope in one dear only son destroyed— 

A noble prop, just raised to bless her love 

So reared—her virtues in his life to prove. 

Awhile despairing at the fatal stroke, 

Yet ne'er her duty to her God forsook. 

All care forse/fin other good is lost, 





Pride of a sex, as one my greatest boast, 
Since in der nature every worth is traced, 


iS 
§ 
: 


Matured by wisdom, and by beauty graced. 


-—— * 


But cease—no more admiring eyes must gaze 
On all those charms which so much beggar praise. 
Now to a more congenial clime she goes, 


Ppa se ail etal 


Where every blessing heaven on man bestows 
Awaits, to welcome home from scenes so wild 
Its bless’d, admired and truly virtuous child. 
And may each good protracted life attend, 
And ue, her bosom’s best, her HoNouRED friend, 
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Remain to bless—whilst filial Jove prepares 
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Its sweet return of fond affection’s cares— 
May thus for her each rapture breathe around, 


By lve encircled, and with bonours crown'd. 


ee i iene 


Whilst I no more beneath her friendly eye. 
Must view those varied charms that never die. 
But in my breast shall ever fondly live, 





The dear remembrance all their power can give. 
PoLyMNIA, 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


ee ee 


THE VOICE OF PRAISE. 





























‘Tuere is a voice of magick power, 
To charm the old, delight the young— 
In lordly hail, in rustick bower, 
In every clime, in every tongue, \ 
Howe’er its sweet vibration rung, i 
In whispers low, in poet’s lays, | 
There lives not one who has not hung, 
Enraptur’d on the voice of praise. 








The timid child, at that soft voice, 
Lifts for a moment’s space the eye; 
It bids the fluttering heart rejoice, ne 
And stays the step prepar’d to flv : 
’Tis pleasure breathes that short quick sigh, | fa 
And flushes o’er that rosy face : | | 
Whilst shame and infant modesty } 
Shrink back with hestitating grace. 






The lovely maiden’s dimpled cheek, 
At that sweet voice still deeper glows ; 

Her quivering lips in vain would seek, 
To hide the bliss her eyes disclose ; 


Sige 


The charm her sweet confusion shows, 


sore 
~ 


Oft springs from some low broken word ; 
O praise |! to her how sweetly flows _ 
Thine accent from the lov’d one heard ! 


. Sod 






The Hero, when a people’s voice 
Proclaims their idol victor near, 
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Feels he not then his soul rejeice, 
Their shouts of love, of praise to hear ? 
Yes ! fame to generous minds is dear— 
It pierces to their inmost core ; 
He weeps, who never shed a tear, 
He trembles, who ne’er shook before. 


The Poet too—Ah well I deem, 
Smiall is the need the tale to tell ; 

Who kvows not that his thought, his dream, 
On thee at noon, at midnight dwell ? 
Who knows not that the magick spell 

Can charm his every care away ; 


In memory cheer his gloomy cell, 
In hope can lend a deathless day. 


Tis sweet to watch affection’s eye, 
To mark the tear with love replete, 
To feel the softly breathing sigh, 
Whea friendship’s lips the tones repeat ; 
But oh! a thousand times more sweet, 
The praise of those we 1ove to hear ! 
Like balmy showers in summer heat, 
It falls upon the greedy. ear. 


The lover lulls his rankling wound, 
By hanging on hie fair one’s name ; 
The mother listens for the sound 





Of her young warrior’s growing fame ; 
Thy voice can soothe the mourning dame, 
f her soul's wedded partner riven ; 
Who cl.ershes the hallow’d flame, 

Parted on earth to meet in heaven ! 
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That voice can quiet passion’s mood, 
Can humble merit raise on high, 
And from the wise and from the good 

It breathes of immortality ; 
There is a lip, there is an eye, 
Where most I love to see it shine, 
To hear it speak, to feel it sigh— 
My mother, need I say ’tis thine ! 
| Mary Russert Mitrorp, 


LINES, 
Upon seeing a beautiful Infant sleeping on the bosom of its Mother. 





Upon its native pillow dear, 
The little slumb’rer finds repose, 
His fragrant breath eludes the ear, 
As zephyr passing o’er a rose. 


Yet soon from that pure spot of rest, 
Love’s little throne ! shall you be torn 
Time hovers o’er thy downy rest, 
To crown thy ruby brow with thorn. 


Oh ! thoughtless ! couldst thou now but see 
On what a world thou soon must move, 
Or taste the cup prepar’d for thee 
Of grief, lost hopes, or widow’d love. 


Ne’er from that breast thoud’st raise thine head, 

But thou wouldst breathe to heay’n a pray’r, 
To let thee in thy blossom fade, a 
And in a kiss to perish there. 
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HAPLESS KATE. 













In the arms of wealth reclining, 
Little dream the sons of ease, 
How, with cold and hunger pining, 






Sadly glide my cheerless days. 
Strangers scorn my simple tale, 

Careless of an Orphan’s fate, 
Whilst, alas! each passing gale 
Seems to sigh for hapless Kare ! 








Once a father’s darling treasure, 
By a mother once caress’d, 
All my days were crown’d with pleasure, 

All my nights with balmy rest : 
Till for brighter worlds than this 

Death exchang’d their earthly state ; 
Ah ! the hour that brought them bliss, 
Brought despair to hapless Karte ! 















Some of falsehood oft accuse me, 
Some a worthless blessing give, 
Oft the morsel they refuse me, 
E’en the pamper’d dogs receive. 
Oft the menial’s haughty voice 
Spurns me from his master’s gate ; 
All, intent on selfish joys, 
Mock the woes of hapeless Kate ! 
















Cruel mortals! deaf to sorrow ! 
Scorners of my grief, adieu ! 

Something whispers, ‘* Ere to-morrow 

Kare will be more blest than you !” 
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Hov’ring on yon golden beam, 
Lo ! my parents’ spirits wait ! 

Hark ! their angel tongues exclaim, 

* Welcome, welcome, hapless Kate |” 


——- 


ON EARLY RISING. 


Sexe what a crimson glory shines 
Through the curtain on thy bed ; 
Kindly all those radiant lines, 
From the pillow lift thy head. 


Fling thy long clos’d casement wide : 





Hark ! what soft, melodious lays ! 
On mine ear the accents glide, ! 
“ Rationals, arise and praise.” 


©, what scents come on the gale, 
Stores of fragrance now unfold ; 

*Tis those blossoms fill the vale, 
Finely ting’d with pink and gold. 


Flealth sits waiting on the hill ; 

Fly, and drink the morning air ; 
Pleasure shall thy bosom fill, 

While thou seek’st the goddess there. 


See what num’rous beauties shine, 
Wheresoe’er the eyes can rove ; 
Presents from a hand divine, 
To the children of his love. 





Let the wings of morning bear 
To that Parent songs of praise; 


Zz 2 
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Let them speed with ardent pray’r 
For his blessing through thy days. 










Precious is each fleeting hour ; 
Haste, and greet the moment given ; 

Virtue’s joys are in thy pow’r ; 

Rise, and take her path to heaven. 










——=— 






PLEASURE. 


Ah, let not Pleasure’s witching eye, 
Beguile thy wandering youth :— 
A thousand wiles around her fly ; 
And thousands more in ambush lie, 
To draw thy heart from truth. 









See er 





Loose flowing robes her limbs adorn ; 
And smiles her features wear ; 

But, as the rose conceals the thorn, 

Full blooming to the blushing morn, 

She hides each danger near. 














And though her paths be strew’d with flowers, 
That mock the rain-bow dies ; 

And mirth reside in all her bowers, 

While musick floats in dulcet powers, 

Along the trembling skies. 















Yet, ah ! the smile of Pleasure’s Queen ; 
Her bow’rs where mirth would reign ; 

Her dulcet song, her flowery scene, 

With all her charms that intervene, 

Are fleeting, false, and vain. 
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CUPID. 


As Cupid once, his brows to grace, 
A violet chaplet wove ; 

He chanced a honied bee displace, 

Which stung the God of Love. 


The chaplet quickly cast away, 

With pain and rage assail’d ; 
In tears he to his mother gay, 
The said mishap bewail’d. 


* O help me, Venus! mother, see ! 
“ May I not well complain, 

* When such a paltry insect-bee, 

“ Can cause such Jitter pain ?” 





To whom the laughing dame replied— 
“ Young Urchin as thou art, 

* They who thy little shafts have tried, 

* Can feel no greater smart.” 


Re 
ee 







STANZAS 


Written on the following line from Chaucer : 
“ Hard is the herte that lovith nought.” 









As slow the waning year retires, 

The wild-wood warblers lose their fires. 

Long shail they rest on lonely wing, 

Far from their mates, till jocund spring 
Again the month of Love has brought : 

But mankind nature grants to prove 
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Through every month the power of Love ; 
Hard is his heart that loveth nought. 


And I, who once in frolick mocd, 
With wild and witless hardihood, 
Julia unknown, would mock the woe 
Which only faithful lovers know. 

When first I saw her face, { thought,— 
“ if aught on earth so angel bright 
“ €an charm the seul to soft delight, 

“ Hard is the heart that loveth nought.” 


Torn from thy circling arms afar, 
To pine beneath the eastern star, 
As sad my lingering eyes I turn 
To see thee my departure mourn— 

* ‘Too dear thy love can ne'er be bought, 
** Sweet soul—I sigh ; thou ne’er shail rue ; 
“ 1 deem the heart that loves untrue 

“ More hard than his that loveth nought.” 
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TO THE PUBLICK. 


GRATEFUL for the patronage with which the 
labours of the editor have been rewarded ;— 
and considering that the present size and form 
of the Polyanthos necessarily exclude from its 
pages pieces of any considerable length, in or- 
der to give a suitable variety to its contents, the 
editor and publisher is emboldened to offer to 
the publick the following conditions, on which 
it will be enlarged, should a sufficient number 
of subscribers appear to authorise the proce- 
dure. 

Each number will contain fifty six pages 
octavo, printed on a handsome type and fine 
woven paper. 

Each number will be decorated with an En- 
graving—The engravings will consist either of 
portraits of eminent and respectable American 


citizens ; or or select views of American scen- 


ery—and both will be executed in the first style 


of excellence that the state of the arts in our 


country will permit—To each number will also 
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be attached a Piece of Musick, either original, 
or selected from some favourite composer, suit- 
able for performance on the Piano-Forte 

The price of the work on this enlarged plan 
will be Five Dollars a year, payable half yearly 
in advance. 


It will perhaps be expected that we now state - 


the sources from which our miscellany is to be 
supplied—As “ nothing is more embarrassing 
to modest assurance” than to demand credit for 
what is in anticipation, we shall promise to pro- 
duce nothing that is not in our possession. 

The portraits will be accompanied with 
suitable biographical notices ; and the other en- 


gravings, with such descriptive remarks as may 


‘be necessary to elucidate the subjects. No fur- 
y J 


ther assurances relating to original communica- 
tions will now be given; for the editor will 
not hold himself responsibie for the perform- 
ance of promises made by others. If, how- 
ever, moderate anticipation should prove the 
harbinger of reality, the Polyanthos will often 
teem with indigenous flowers not less grateful 
perhaps to the eye and the mind, than the most 


brilliant exoticks. 
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Of our selections we are able to be more ex- 
plicit and positive. From the Gentleman’s, the 
Rurofiean, and the Monthly Magazines, we shall 
take such literary and fihilosophical Essays as 
shall be deemed interesting to all classes of read- 
ers. From that deservedly celebrated work, 
La Belle Assemblée, we shall publish the Zales 
and Romances ; the “ Letters on Mythology,” 
translated from the l'rench of a modern admir- 
ed author, and “ Zhe Mirror of Fashion, in a 
Series of Letters from a gentleman to a Lady of 
Quality.” 

Those Ladies and Gentlemen, who are dis- 
posed to patronise in the metropolis of New- 
England, a periodical work devoted exclusively 
to polite literature, are respectfully solicited to 


aid the editor in the prosecution of his plan.— 
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AWAKE, MY FAII 


A new Song, 
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Awake, my fair, the morning spring's, The dew-dro] 
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FAIR, THE MORNING SPRINGS. 


w Song, set to musick by Dr. Calcott. 
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> dew-drops glance around; The heifer lows, the black-bird sings, The echoing vales re- 
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tella taste, That breathing morning yields; The fragrance of the flow’ry waste, And 
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of the fields; The fragrance of the flow’ry waste, And freshness of the fields. 
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